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EDITORIALS 


—Because we know you will want to 
read the talk of David Winebrenner 

before the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association’s Sales Clinic last month, we publish it on 
page 7 of this issue. It has to do with your increased 
costs on the 1956 packs. He re-reports the results of 
the New York State Canners & Freezers Association’s 
(CT April 16, page 6), and then goes on to report on 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association’s study embrac- 
ing the further increased costs over and above labor, 
cans, cartons, etc.—all of those costs that you will want 
to keep strictly in mind in pricing your 1956 packs. 


Mr. Winebrenner emphasized particularly the value 
of that “last nickel‘ per dozen on your packs. He re- 
minded that to the broker the commission on $1.50 and 
$1.55 per dozen does not mean too much, but that last 
nickel to the small packer of 100,000 cases can mean 
$10,000, or the difference between profit and loss, and 
on a 250,000 case pack can mean a difference of $25,000 
in the profit or “loss” column. How important then it 
is for you to include all of your increased costs. 


True, the low prices for canned foods have been con- 
tinually emphasized, but remember, with take-home 
pay at record levels, Mrs. Consumer is not looking too 
critically on how much she pays for. what she buys, so 
long as she gets what she wants and top quality for her 
money. 


The stage is set now for you to fully cover all of your 
costs, plus a profit. Stocks of all staple items are low, 
buyers need the goods and are fully aware that they 
are going to have to pay more money for them. The 
coutinuing Consumer and Trade Relations Program 
of the National Canners Association, together with the 
canned foods promotion being done by allied interests, 
have placed canned foods more prominently in the 
minds of the public than ever before in history. Em- 
ployment is at record high levels, and take-home pay 
at an all-time peak. Certainly you are entitled to a 
pr fit on your operations. So scan your costs carefully, 
provide for a reasonable profit, and don’t overlook that 
“last nickel.” 
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SELLING TH E —That the long ne- 
glected institutional 


INSTITUTIONAL FIELD market is now com- 


ing in for much attention is revealed this week with 
the report from National Food Brokers Association 
of the survey of members to determine how many 
are extensively engaged in sales of products to this 
market. The NFBA Institutional & Industrial Sales 
Committee, in announcing the survey results, reports 
that indications pointed to a steadily growing participa- 
tion of food brokers in sales to institutional and indus- 
trial users. 


With the growing realization of the potential volume 
that exists in these fields more manufacturers and proc- 
essors, as well as food brokers, are directing their at- 
tention to sales to these fields. When properly devel- 
oped, and with adequate coverage, this represents a 
large plus-sales volume, and many food brokers indi- 
cate that these sales today represent a substantial por- 
tion of their sales volume. 


94 percent of all brokers returning the questionnaire 
stated that they sell products for distrbiution to insti- 
tions; 71 percent of the brokers replying said that they 
sell products to manufacturers and other industrial 
users. 


Of these firms more than 40 percent said that they 
had one or more individuals who specialized in sales to 
these fields. Many of the firms who are not now en- 
gaged in such sales plan to do so within the next year. 


Many of the brokers answering the survey stated 
that processors did not provide enough information and 
sales aids to sell to institutional and industrial users. 
The type of information considered desirable includes: 
Information on number of servings, cost per serving, 
nutritional value per serving, detailed list of ingredi- 
ents, recipes, information on preparing and serving. 
In cases where such information is provided, the brok- 
ers expressed the great value of having such material 
available and stated that it was considered most help- 
ful by the buyers. 
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MEETINGS 


Audience attending the Fifth Annual Sales Clinic, Pennsyl- 


vania Canners Association. 


Pennsylvania Canners Hold 
Sales Clinic 


Greater team work between food brok- 
ers and canners was the purpose of the 
Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation Sales Clinic held at Pocono Manor 
Inn, May 11, which had as its theme “Bet- 
ter Brokers—Better Sales.” 


Chairman Wirt S. Winebrenner, Sales 
Vice-President of the D. E. Winebrenner 
Company, Hanover, Pennsylvania, coordi- 
nated the program with the cooperation 
of Watson Rogers, President of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assoication. 


David E. Winebrenner, III, of the D. E. 
Winebrenner Company, was called upon 
to report on the study of increased costs 
made by the P.C.A. His report appears 
here under the title “Rising Costs—the 
most serious problem facing canners in 
1956.” 


FOOD BROKERS PARTICIPATE 


Urging members of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association to band together to 
create a fancy quality label to market 
products locally, E. J. Rinaud, New York 
food broker, touched off a lively debate. 
His subject was “National Brands versus 
Local Brands.” He was one of eight food 
brokers to address the Clinic. 


“In this State of Pennsylvania,” Mr. 
Rinaud said, “where God has given you 
the climate, the soil and the intense popu- 
lation within easy trucking distance from 
your plants, it seems a natural develop- 
ment that the Pennsylvania Canners as 
a group could establish a brand that will 
identify the product as having been 
grown and produced in Pennsylvania and 
establish a fund which would be sufficient 
to start a local advertising campaign in 
some of your nearby markets.” 

That was the substance of Mr. Rinaud’s 
proposal, though he went on to cite the 
advantages of local advertising—greater 
flexibility, better timing, intensive cover- 
age, less waste circulation. 

Fendall M. Clagett, Washington food 
broker, told the assembled canners to 
“think twice and plan thrice before send- 
ing a representative of your company 
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into a market to call upon customers. But 
come as often as possible to talk over 
your sales position with your food broker. 


“The ambassador for your firm should 
be someone of real authority in the com- 
pany,” Mr. Clagett said. “He should have 
a definite sales plan to offer the buyers 
that he contacts with the broker, and by 
all means, he should be a man capable of 
giving an effective presentation.” 


On the topic of “Sales Assistance in 
Advertising, Demonstrations, Point-of- 


Committee for the Fifth Annual Sales 
Clinic and Golf Tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association, May 11-12, 
1956, Pocono Manor Inn, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 
Left to right Tyrus R. Young, of the 
sales department of the Charles G. Sum- 
mers Co., chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Golf Tournament; Wirt S. 
Winebrenner, of the D. E. Winebrenner 
Co., Hanover, Pa., chairman of the PCA 
Sales and Merchandising Committee and 
of the Clinic; Jack R. Grey, executive 
Secretary, Pennsylyania Canners Asso- 
ciation, 


Sales Material, ete.,” James J. Reilly, 
Philadelphia food broker, stressed the im- 
portance of having the canner and the ad- 
vertising agency consult with the broker 
well in advance on all merchandising 
plans. 

“Selling through food brokers is the 
most economical method open to can- 
ners,” said E. Norton Reusswig, of Les- 
trade Bros., New York, who discussed the 
controversial subject of brokerage com- 
pensation. Inevitably, most of the speak- 
ers brought up rising costs in today’s 
highly competitive market in explaining 
the function of the food broker. 

“Merchandising is the byword in our 
operation,” Donald D. Tretheway of 
Philadelphia announced. “This is a period 
when you have to promote your product 
to live.’ James A. Weaver of Lancaster 
was equally emphatic on the need for re- 
tail contact. 

Harry L. Coale, of Carey and Coale, 
Philadelphia, reported that his organiza- 
tion had turned down accounts when 
pressed for time. He held that “a broker 
should have only the number of accounts 
he can properly handle efficiently, satis- 
factorily, and economically for both his 
principals and his customers.” 

In another discussion of “Conflicting 
Canner Accounts,” Francis R. O’Hare of 
Hartford, Conn., said flatly that the 
broker “cannot effectively perform his 
function if he is dealing as the represen- 
tative of two or more canners offering 
the same goods for sales at the same 
time.” He spoke of the need for a com- 
plete outline of demands at the beginning 
of the association of broker and canner” 
and “perhaps a written contract.” 

The program dealt in specifics rather 
than generalities, and there were many 
questions from the floor. The evening 
banquet speaker, J. Rogers Deas, Atlan- 
tic Division representative of American 
Can Co., painted a bright picture of 220 
million American food consumers in 
twenty years. 

Thursday evening, in a prelude to the 
Clinic, the Mushroom Canners League 
held its annual spring session, discussing 
publicity plans for the immediate future 
of the industry. 

The Annual PCA Golf Tournament 
took place Saturday, with Tyrus R. 
Young as chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments. Jack R. Grey, of York, Pa., is 
PCA executive secretary. 
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RISING COSTS 


. .. The Most 


Serious Problem in 1956 


If you have read any trade papers or 
magazines or canner bulletins in the last 
few months, you are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the fact that canners’ costs 
to pack will be considerably higher in 
1956. As a matter of fact, not only is 
nearly every cost for the canner going 
to be higher in 1956 than they have ever 
been before, but the difference between 
what the canner will be paying for raw 
materials, equipment, supplies, labor, etc. 
in 1956, compared with the costs for those 
same items last year, will be the greatest 
in the industry’s history. A few facts and 
figures about these increases have re- 
ceived some publicity, and while they are 
no longer news, it IS important that the 
seriousness of the situation be understood 
by everyone interested in the canned 
foods industry. 


COST TO PACK HAS BEEN 
INCREASING FOR PAST 16 YEARS 


Canners have been confronted with in- 
creased costs to pack each year for the 
past 16 years—ever since the beginning 
of World War II. In spite of increasing 
costs, canners have been able, through 
production efficiencies, improved growing 
techniques, and the more efficient use of 
labor, to keep the cost of canned foods 
relatively stable. For this reason, many 
persons who have not made a detailed 
analysis of the situation facing canners 
at this time—and this includes quite a 
few whose business is the sale of canned 
foods—are apt to shrug-off these reports 


Presented by D, E. Winebrenner, III, D. FE. 
Winebrenner Company, Hanover, Pa., at the PCA 
Sales Clinie, Pocono Manor, on May 11, 1956. 


with the idea that the canners are crying 
“wolf” and that they will certainly figure 
out some way to absorb these cost in- 
creases. The plain truth is that the aver- 
age canner can no longer absorb any 
more cost increases and still operate in 
the black. There is. no alternative—the 
canner must get more money for his 1956 
pack or wind-up in the red. Increased 
costs cannot be avoided; nor can they be 
absorbed. 


NEW YORK STATE COST SURVEY 


A month or two ago, the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
had an industry-wide survey made by an 
accounting firm, to find out just what 
could be expected as the result of in- 
creased costs. Their survey revealed for 
example, that the increase in costs for 
labor, cans, and cases will, on the aver- 
age, increase the cost to pack a case of 
No. 303 peas by 138 cents; a case of 303 
green beans by almost 12 cents; a case of 
304 apple sauce by approximately 12 
cents. Remember, these increases are 
only for labor, cans, and cartons. They 
do not include any increases that the can- 
ner will have for his raw stock; they do 
not include the freight rate increases; 
nor do they include any increases for 
sugar, fuel, interest rates, labels, or for 
anything else. All of these other cost in- 
creases must be added to the above fig- 
ures to get the entire story. And—there 
isn’t anything that can be done about any 
of these increases. They simply have to 
be paid. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
COST SURVEY 


Recently, the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association conducted 
their own survey. Canners throughout 
the state were asked to estimate percent- 
agewise, how much greater their 1956 
costs would be over 1955. Here are the 
results of that survey: (The figures listed 
show the range of increases reported) 


1956 COST INCREASES 
Raw Product 


Estimate Increases 


(Percent) 
Peas 0 to 9.3 
Corn 0 to 20.8 
Snap Beans 9.1 to 10 
Lima Beans 9.0 
Tomatoes 10 to 15 
Mushrooms 29 
Other Factors... 
Labor 11.76 to 3314 

(Most canners—18 to°25% ) 
Cans 5 to 8.6 
(Most estimate an 8% increase) 

Cartons 5 to7 
Labels 0 to 1114 
Mise. Supplies 2 to 6 
Freight 6 to 20 
Depreciation .2 to 10 
Fuel, power, water 2io012 
Brokerage and Sales 0 to 5 
Salaries & Administrative 0 to 20 
Mise. expenses 3 to 5 


In addition, canners were asked to re- 
flect these increases in the total cost to 
produce the finished product. Here are 
those estimated figures: 


TOTAL INCREASE IN 1956 COSTS 


Product Estimated Increases 

(Percent) 
Peas Min. of 5 to 10.5 
Corn 9 (All reported 9% ) 
Snap Beans 6 to 15 
Lima Beans ..6 to 10.5 
Tomatoes 8 ta 15 
Mushrooms 30 


THE LAST 5 CENTS 


This year, the average canner is going 
to need all the help his sales foree—what- 
ever that agency might be—can give him. 
The canner will need every last penny he 
can obtain from his canned food sales. 
The canners’ sales force—in most cases, 
Food Brokers—will have to realize how 
vitally important it is for the canner to 
get that last five-cents, or an additional 
five-cents per dozen from every sale. 

Here is why the last five-cents is so 
important: A canner may be trying to get 


Speakers at the Fifth Annual Sales Clinic, Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association. Left to right—Francis R. O’Hare, Francis X. 
O'Hare and Co., Hartford, Conn., subject “Conflicting Canner 
Accounts”; Donald D. Tretheway, Donald D. Tretheway Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., subject “Retail Coverage”; Wirt S. Winebren- 
ner, D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover, Pa., Clinic Chairman; 
James A. Weaver, James A. Weaver Co., Lancaster, Pa., “Retail 
Compensation”; E. Norton Reusswig, partner, Lestrade Bros., 
New York City, “Brokerage Compensation.” 
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$1.55 per dozen for an item. Perhaps to 
a broker, it doesn’t matter too much 
whether he gets $1.55 or $1.50. Certainly, 
his brokerage on $1.50 is a little less than 
on $1.55, but it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence to him. But, that five-cents per 
dozen can make a world of difference to 
the canner. Five-cents per dozen is ten 
cents per case. Consider a small canner 
packing 100,000 cases. Ten-cents per case 
is $10,000. In recent years, $10,000 to a 
small canner could well be the difference 
between a profit and a loss. Or consider 
a medium sized canner packing 500,000 
cases. Ten-cents per case is $50,000 per 
year, and very often $50,000 a year to a 
medium sized canner can spell the differ- 
ence between operating in the black and 
operating in the red. Don’t underestimate 
the importance to the canner of this last 
five-cents per dozen. In some respects, 
it might be considered the most import- 
ant five-cents of his price. 


GROSS SALES UP— 
PERCENTAGE OF PROFITS DOWN 


In the past ten years, the gross sales 
for every successful canner can _ be 
charted upwards. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the percentage of profits to the 
gross sales has gone steadily downward. 


The Statistical Division of the National 
Canners Association has pointed out time 
and again that the prices of canned fruits 
and vegetables today are no higher—or 
only a little bit higher—than in 1946. At 
the NCA convention last January, it was 
brought out that the price index on can- 
ned fruits and vegetables at that time 
was only 105 percent of the 1947-49 base 
—in other words only about a 5 percent 
increase. Yet, a review of a medium sized 
Pennsylvania canner’s invoices covering 
the purchases of raw products, equipment 
and other supplies, revealed that these 
costs have gone far beyond the 5 percent 
mark. Here is a detailed report—showing 
the comparison between the 1946 and the 
1956 invoices: 


A COMPARISON OF 
1946 AND 1956 COSTS 


Item 1946 1956 


Cans—No. 2......8 19.00/M $ 32.40/M 70% 
Cans—No. 303.. 19.00/M 29.65/M 56% 
Cartons—No. 2. 77.00/M 97.50/M 26% 
Labor—Male...... 75% 

Female. 81% 
2.10/M 3.15/M 50% 
6.34/ewt. 8.90/ewt. 40% 


-18/ewt. 4A0/ewt. 123% 
176% 

1,800.00 10007 + 

1,654.00 100% 4 


Deprecviation...... 
Pick. up Truck... 900.00 
Fork Truck 2,234.00 


CANNERS’ BACKS 
ARE TO THE WALL 


The canner goes into the 1956 seasonal 
pack with his back to the wall, and from 
this position he will have to fight tenaci- 
ously to operate for another season in 
“the black.” He can—but he needs an 
assist from all those persons interested in 
the continuation of a healthy canning 
industry! 


AGRICULTURE 


HOW IRRIGATION 
AFFECTS SWEET CORN 

Studies at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva during last sum- 
ner’s dry weather throw light on the best 
timing of irrigation for sweet corn. 

Tendermost sweet corn plants were 
tagged as they emerged from the ground 
on both irrigated and non-irrigated plots. 
These plants were measured every day 
at 8:00 o’clock in the morning during 
the entire growing season. Up until the 
time tassels appeared and ears began to 
form, the rate of growth was determined 
by measuring the height from the ground 
of the tallest leaf tip. After that, ear 
diameter and length of tassel were used 
for measuring growth. 

The irrigated plots received irrigation 
when the available water supply in the 
first two feet of soil fell to 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

The plants were three and a half inches 
tall when they were first measured on 
June 14th and remained fairly uniform 
ing growth on both irrigated and non- 
irrigated plots until the first irrigation 
on July 2nd. 

By July 19th, when the second irriga- 
tion was applied, the non-irrigated plants 
averaged 41% inches tall and the irri- 
gated plants a little over 49 inches. Addi- 
tional irrigations were applied on July 
26 and August 9. 

“Daily growth rate of the corn in the 
the irrigated plots continued at a rapid 
rate, while the rate of growth of plants 
on the non-irrigated plots decreased dur- 
ing the dry growing season,” says Nathan 
H. Peck of the Station’s Vegetable Crops 
Department, in commenting on the tests. 
The final average height of the non-irri- 
gated corn was about 56 inches, while 
that of the irrigated plants was almost 
78 inches. 

At harvest time on August 29th the 
non-irrigated plots yielded at the rate of 
4.4 tons of unhusked corn to the acre, 
while the irrigated plants yielded at the 
rate of 5.7 tons, 


SEEK CONTROL OF 
MILDEW ON BROCCOLI 

With increasing interest in broccoli for 
processing in western New York, control 
of downy mildew is essential to continued 
large-scale production of this crop, de- 
clares Doctor John J. Natti, Cornell plant 
disease specialist at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Writing in the current issue of the Sta- 
tion’s quarterly magazine, “Farm Re- 
search,” he describes studies that are be- 
ing made to detect sources of infection 
and to develop varieties resistant to the 
malady. 

“The downy mildew fungus occurs in 
many strains of physiologic forms,” says 
Doctor Natti. “Some of these can be dis- 
tinguished from one another, but in most 
cases they can be identified only by their 
effects on certain species of crucifers and 
not on others.” 


Collections of downy mildew fungus 
were obtained from infected broccoli 
plants in four different areas in western 
New York. These strains were used to 
inoculate a wide variety of cruciferous 
crops in the greenhouse to determine 
whether more than one strain is involved 
in the infection of these crops. 

The results indicate that only one 
strain is chiefly responsible for the in- 
fection of broccoli in New York State. No 
resistant plants were found in commer- 
cial varieties of broccoli or cauliflower, 
but a number of resistant plants turned 
up in foreign introductions of cauliflower, 

The information gained from Doctor 
Natti’s studies will be used in attempts 
to breed new varieties of broccoli resist- 
ant to downy mildew. 

The investigations also revealed that 
downy mildew fungus survives the winter 
in the form of spores in plant debris since 
the host plants do not ordinarily survive 
western New York winters. Crop rota- 
tions and applications of protective 
sprays early in the season, therefore, 
should be of value in controlling the dis- 
ease. 


CHANGES IN 
HANDLING METHODS BENEFIT 
CHERRY INDUSTRY 


Improvements in handling practices 
used by growers of red sour cherries, re- 
sulting from cooperative research by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, are described in a new Department 
publication now available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

As recently as 5 years ago, cherry pro- 
ducers employed mostly hand labor to 
move the shallow wooden lugs of picked 
fruit from orchard to truck bed. As a 
result of the cooperative research, many 
growers now use fork-lift trucks to han- 
dle the lugs, or place picked cherries into 
containers of water and then transport 
them to the processor in tank trucks. This 
latter technique of using water as a car- 
rier helps maintain fruit at top quality 
and reduces handling costs. It also bene- 
fits the processor by shortening the time 
normally required to soak red sour cher- 
ries in water before canning or freezing. 

Authors of the publication describing 
these methods are research engineer J. H. 
Levin of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service and horticlulturist H. P. Gaston 
of Michigan State University. They an- 
ticipate widespread adoption of the new 
practices by the red sour cherry industry, 
which presently includes thousands of 
growers and about 100 processors. 

The publication not only describes the 
old and new handling methods in text and 
pictures, but also gives facts on broader 
aspects of the industry. It includes re- 
sults of time studies of orchard handling 
of cherries by the various methods and 
tables on fruit condition at various stages 
of handling. 

This publication (Cireular 981), 
“Grower Handling of Red Cherries,” may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


ECONOMY PACK —containing six varieties of vegetables in 
8-ounce cans, designed to meet the current trend toward more 
selective family eating habits, is having wide consumer accept- 
ance in markets where it is first being introduced, according to 
W. T. Dixon Gibbs, president of Gibbs & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
which recently introduced the new pack in selected markets. 


CANNERS LEAGUE 
Growing Processing Distributing 


CANNED MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOM CANNERS LEAGUE WINS AWARD! 


Third Place Winner in a competition judged by the nation’s 
food editors was a Mushroom Canners League display. This was 
among the 45 food manufacturers and organizations participat- 
ing in the Poultry & Egg National Board’s annual Chicken 
Booster Day, to dramatize the wide variety of preparation and 
serving methods developed for the American consumer. The 
Mushroom Canners League’s prize-winning display showed an 
actual mushroom growing tray with cans of mushrooms spotted 
throughout to draw attention to the importance of the processed 
product for “out-of-this-world” cookery. Food editors and indus- 
try guests sampled canapes made with canned mushrooms, egg 
salad, chopped chicken liver and cream cheese combinations cre- 
ated from recipes developed especially for the occasion. 


St MMERTIME IS TUNA TIME AND PROFIT TIME—“High 
mar:.in cannd tuna can take the heat off your hot weather sales 
slump if you will work a little imagination into your displays”, 
Says the Tuna Research Foundation. Taffy Scott uses picnic 
baskets to build a jumble display of tuna and ties the whole 
works together with an eye-catching sign. A coast-to-coast 
publicity campaign now underway in national magazines, daily 
and weekly newspapers and on radio and television shows, is 
telling the consumer of the versatility of tuna for picnics, patio 
Parties, buffets and easy-on-the-homemaker suppers. 
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A-Ticket A-Tasket 

Put Tuna in your Picnic Backet 
OA SANDWICHES MOSS 
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Iniiana Canners Association—The sec- 
ond summer meeting of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association will be held at the El- 
wood Country Club, starting at 10:15 
A.M., Tuesday, June 12. The main topic 
of discussion will be tomato breeding and 
research. Luncheon, golf and dinner will 
follow. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation—Karl 
Anderson has been elected Vice-President 
of Monarch Finer Foods, a Division of 
Consolidated Foods Corporation, Chicago 
eanners, preservers and distributors of 
food. The announcement was made by 
Monarch President V. R. Van Natta. Mr. 
Anderson, who started with Monarch in 
1940, first as a salesman in Southern 
Florida and later as Manager of the Bal- 
timore branch, and in 1952 as Manager of 
the Houston, Texas office, will continue in 
charge of the Houston branch serving 
Texas and parts of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico. 


Reeseville Canning Company —In an 
election held on May 25, employees of the 
Reeseville Canning Company, Browns- 
ville, Wisconsin, voted by three to one 
majority against representation by the 
Teamsters Union. 


Herbert Hoelz will succeed Al Klumb 
who is retiring as Manager of Rockfield 
Canning Company’s plants at Rockfield 
and Jackson, Wisconsin, recently acquired 
by Libby, MeNeill and Libby. 


Indiana Canners Association—The fol- 
lowing firms have been admitted to mem- 
bership: Burnette Farms Packing Com- 
pany, Dupont Canning Company, Our 
Farm Cannery, E. G. Reece Canning 
Company, L. D. Smith Canning Company 
and Star City Canning Company. 


LaChoy Food Products, Archbold, Ohio 
has announced plans which will expand 
present production facilities by more 
than 50 percent. Although a new ship- 
ping dock and additional equipment were 
added last year, still another addition will 
be required in 1957 to meet increased 
sales in the company’s production of 
Chinese foods. La Chop is a Division of 
Beatrice Foods Company. 
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John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, 
Maryland food processors, have an- 
nounced the promotion of R. Dal Mills 
to the position of Field Sales Manager 
of Frozen Foods. Mr. Mills has been in 
the Company’s Sales organization since 
1945, more recently as District Manager 
in the Carolinas. He assumed supervision 
of the Company’s six Frozen Foods Sales 
Districts on June 1. The announcement 
was made by William H. McKenney, Di- 
rector of Marketing. L. Alex Lineberger, 
formerly associated with Thomas & How- 
ard, Inc., wholesale grocers, will succeed 
Mr. Mills as District Manager in the 
Carolinas. Mr. Mills will reside in Salis- 
bury, Maryland and Mr. Lineberger will 
continue to make his home in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 


Paul Sayres Company, Mount Vernon, 
New York food brokers, have announced 
the appointment of Howard L. Goewey 
as Vice-President. Mr. Goewey was for- 
merly Eastern Division Sales Manager 
of the Welch Grape Juice Company of 
Westfield, New York, a post he held since 
1948. 


DEATHS 


Wilson R. Clark, 72, who was asso- 
ciated with the Winorr Canning Com- 
pany, Circleville, Ohio, in charge of sales 
and production for 46 years died May 25 
at his Circleville home following a heart 
attack. 


Mr. Clark became associated with Win- 
orr Canning Company in 1908 and retired 
in 1954. At one time he was also plant 
superintendent. He is survived by his 
wife Olive Alice and three sons, Edgar, 
Manager, Winorr Canning Company, 
Wauseon, Ohio; Howard, Circleville; Wil- 
son, Jr., Newark, Ohio and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Addison Dewey, Columbus, 
Ohio and Mrs. Kenneth Roland, Circle- 
ville. He had seven grandchildren. 


Harry W. Sherrick, a food broker of 
149 California St., San Francisco, Calif., 
met death in an automobile accident on 
May 21, while enroute to his office. He 
was 60 years of age and is survived by 
his wife, Eva Jane, and a daughter, 
Nancy Belford. The family home was in 
Albany, an East Bay suburb of San Fran- 
cisco. 


DEL MONTE-AYLMER 
MERGER PLANNED 


California Packing Corporation is ten- 
dering an offer to purchase a two-thirds 
interest in Canadian Canners Limited, 
which has had the unanimous approval of 
Canadian Canners Directors and which 
will be submitted to share holders with 
the recommendation that it be accepted. 
Terms of the offer call for splitting each 
existing common share of Canadian Can- 
ners into one Class A common share and 
two Class B common shares. Class A and 
B will each have one vote. The Class A 
shares when issued will be entitled to 
cumulative cash dividends of 75 cents 
per share per annum with certain par- 
ticipation in future earnings. These class 
A shares will be retained by present 
share holders. Class B shares will receive 
no cash dividends for five years from the 
date of completion of the transaction. 
Upon issuance of the Class B shares, Cal- 
Pak will purchase them at $15 per share 
(Canadian funds) provided at least 90 
percent of the B shares are tendered for 
purchase. If less than 90 percent, but 
more than 76 percent are tendered Cal- 
Pak will have the option of withdrawing 
the offer, or confirming the purchase. The 
important provisions of the plan include 
the continued distribution of Canadian 
Canners “Aylmer” brand with the addi- 
tion of Cal-Pak’s “Del Monte” brand 
products. Present Canadian Canners man- 
agement and personnel will be retained. 


Paulus Brothers Packing Company, 
Salem, Oregon, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, has announced the election of 
George B. Paulus as President to succeed 
his brother Robert C. who is retiring. Mr. 
Paulus has been a Director and Vice- 
President of the Company which he 
helped found in 1927. He has been a 
leader in the Northwest Canning indus- 
try and Salem civic affairs for more than 
thirty years. He is a past President of 
the Northwest Canners Association, and 
has served as Director in other food in- 
dustry associations. 


National Green Olive Week—The dates 
for National Green Olive Week originally 
set for September 20 to 29, have been 
changed to September 6 to 15. 
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CANNERS LEAGUE SPONSORS 
CANNING CROPS CONTEST 


A state-wide contest for young grow- 
evs of fruit and vegetable crops for can- 
ning, along with cash prizes for winners, 
has been announced by M. A. Clevenger, 
Executive Vice-President of the Canners 
League of California. 


This contest is being sponsored by the 
League through its Farm Youth Program 
Committee, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Canners Association and the Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion. Top cash prize for the State win- 
ner will be $50.00, with prizes of $40.00 
and $30.00 to be awarded for second and 
third place. Also, there will be other 
prizes, the extent and value of which will 
depend on the number of participants in 
the contest. These awards are in addition 
to those offered by the National Canners 
Association and the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. The Cali- 
fornia State prize winner also has a 
chance to become the National winner, 
and in such event would receive the 
NCA’s top award of gold watch and rib- 
bon, and a trip to Washington, D. C. 


To be eligible for the canning contest, 
a contestant’s crop must be grown in 
California and sold to a California can- 
ner. Boys and girls from the age of 14 
to 21 are eligible, and although no prior 
youth organization membership is neces- 
sary, contestants may be members of 
4-H, FFA, or similar groups. No mem- 
bership or other fee is involved. 


The California program has been set 
up with the cooperation of representa- 
tives of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the leaders of the FFA chapters, 
and the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the University of California, working 
through the County Farm Advisors’ of- 
fices and the local 4-H Club leaders. 


William Norman Ritz has assumed 
the position of agronomist in the Central 
Division of Continental Can Company. A 
specialist in agricultural development, he 
will supply agricultural information to 
canners and their growers, in order to 
promote use of the best methods of crop 
production. 


Mr. Ritz majored in horticulture, re- 
ceiving a B.S.A. from Ontario Agricul- 
tural College in 1950, and joined the Con- 
tinental St. Laurent Research Labora- 
tories that same year. From 1951-1953, 
he served as customer research field chief 
iit the Canadian Central Division and, 
fiom 1954-1956, in the same capacity in 
the Canadian Pacific Division. 


The Sebastopol Growers Union, the last 
«! the big Sebastopol Calif. apple plants 
iuvolved in a dispute with AFL Team- 
sters Union, has signed a three-year con- 
tract with the teamsters similar to those 
reached with other canners a few months 
ago. 
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AUTOMATIC 


“SAY "“SEE-AR-CO” 


UNSCRAMBLER 


SAVES TIME, SPACE, 
MANPOWER 


DELIVERS BETTER 
THAN 300 CANS 
A MINUTE 
from retort crate to caser. 


One man can operate 
complete unit consisting of 
crate dump, unscrambler 
and elevator. 


CRCO’s revolutionary Can Unscrambler 
is entirely automatic in operation. Com- 
plete unit uses only about 8O sq. ft. of 
floor space, dumping and discharge line 
can be varied to fit your operation. Write 
for full data. 


THE BEST 
OF 


PROCESSOR: 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


O. W. Kromer Company, 1120 Emer- 
son Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is producing a new seed treater 
capable of processing seed at rates up to 
eighteen tons per hour, using either pow- 
der or liquid seed treating chemicals, the 
company claims. 


Commercial production of a Vertical 
Screw Press has been announced by the 
Canning Machinery Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation at 
San Jose, California. The Press is de- 
signed to extract fluid from a given prod- 
uct for the purpose of further processing 
of the recovered fluid, or the remaining 
pomace that has been pressed, or perhaps 
both—depending on the particular appli- 
cation and product. The proto-type Press 
was tested extensively during the 1955 
season in a food plant processing tomato 
products. In this application, the Press 
was extracting juice from the tomato 
pulp for the production of paste, catsup, 
and puree. Savings to the processor from 
juice recovery and reduced handling costs 
were substantial. In this application also, 
the pressed pomace was recovered for 
cattle feed. Some of the other food prod- 
ucts which have been tested on the Press 
include carrots, pineapple, prunes, pears 


and orange peel. 
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AUTOMATIC 
WEIGHING MACHINE 


A new Automatic Net Weighing Ma- 
chine has been announced by The Exact 
Weight Scale Co., 944 W. Fifth Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The machine incorporates an even bal- 
ance 1 to 1 ratio precision exact Weight 
industrial scale with visual indicator; 
smooth operating net weigh hopper and 
automatic cutoff controls with efficient 
material handling equipment. The over- 
under indicator for visual checking elimi- 
nates need for separate checkweighing 
operation. Calibrated adjustments with 
counterweights of known value, gradu- 
ated beam and poise and scale indicator 
makes this an ideal weighing machine for 
packaging, sacking or batching. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
machine has all the features which con- 
tribute to high speed net weighing. 


Automatic Weighing Machine 


Two modcls are available, the small 
capacity model capable of handling prod- 
ucts up to 3 lbs. in weight and a larger 
model with capacities ranging from 3 to 
10 lbs. 

Write for literature Form 3318 describ- 
ing this equipment. 


NEW CAN DEVELOPMENTS 
TO BE SHOWN BY CANCO 


New can-making developments and 
many educational aids and booklets that 
will be available to home economists and 
tcachers will feature American Can Com- 
pany’s exhibit at the American Home 
Economics convention at Washington, 
D. C. on June 26-29. 


The can company will show its dripless 
cans for dish-washing and home laundry 
detergents and other similar products, 
pressure cans for many different spray 
and foam products, the easy-to-open bis- 
cuit container, and the tear-strip opening 
on coffee and meat cans. 


Shown above is a new foot operated 
bottom stapler, which the manufacturer 
claims will cut carton set up costs to less 
than one half of one cent for the average 
box. This model may be employed to set 
up bottoms of regular slotted cartons or 
to set up overlap cartons. Known as the 
Model B S F Combination, it is manufac- 
tured by the Container Stapling Corpora- 
tion of Herrin, Illinois. 


Glass Containers—Shipments of glass 
contaner during April totaled 1,019,000 
gross of narrow neck food containers and 
2,679,000 gross of wide mouth containers, 
including fruit jars and jelly glasses. 


This compact, rugged packaged auto- 
matic low pressure boiler for oil and gas 
firing, has been entered in the low horse 
power field by Orr & Sembower, Inc., of 
Reading, Pa. 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Company—Work 
will start on June 15 on the construction 
of a multi-million dollar bottle manufac- 
turing plant at San Jose de las Lajas, 
Cuba, 20 miles Southeast of Havana. The 
plant to be built on a 148 acre site, is 
scheduled for completion for the latter 
part of next year and will be equipped 
with three glass melting furnaces and 
will be capable of producing about 72 mil- 
containers per year for the packaging of 
foods, beverages, and drugs. The plant 
will be operated by Compania de Vidrios 
Owens-Illinois de Cuba, S. A., a wholly 
owned O-I subsidiary. 


The Brockway Glass Company, Inc., 
Brockway, Pennsylvania, announces that 
two of its District Sales Managers re- 
tired April 1, under the company’s retire- 
ment plan. Stephen E. Mathews, who has 
been associated with Brockway for twen- 
ty-five years as a salesman and sales 
executive, will turn over the management 
of the Boston District Sales Office to 
Joseph L. Drummey. Mr. Drummey has 
been a New England sales representative 
with Brockway for the past year. James 
A. Chelius, who has spent more than 
twenty years in key sales positions, will 
be succeeded by Grant H. Emery as head 
of the Cincinnati sales office. Mr. Emery 
has represented Brockway as a member 
of the Sales Department in Kansas City 
and Cincinnati. He joined the company 
in February, 1953. 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page 3) 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
7ist Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 


Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRiks, Annual Convention, Chicago, 


"EBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, IIlinois. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 


eng Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
alif, 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


GREEN PEA CLEANERS 


STANDARD of the INDUSTRY 
for GENERATIONS! 


and worthy companions of the famed 
“MONITOR” Blanchers. 


The MONITOR Pea Line Includes— 
Blanchers, Washers, Cleaners, Graders, etc. 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 


CLEANERS a GRADERS ® WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 
for 
PEAS rs) LIMA BEANS e TOMATOES 
EEETS STRING BEANS CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Huntley Manufacturing Co. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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REVIEWPOINT 


CROP CONDITIONS — The condition 
of crops continues to be quite unsettled 
in principal growing areas. However, 
planting is fast winding up with normal 
acreage reported for most sections while 
some principal sections are going to run 
seriously short. 


TRI-STATES—On May 25 in the area 
around Vincentown, New Jersey and 
north of Trenton, New Jersey, a freeze 
did some damage to tomatoes, while little 
damage was done to fields in Burlington 
County, and South. In the Swedesboro, 
New Jersey area some foliage was lost 
but very little replanting was necessary. 
Cool weather has delayed asparagus 
packing and slowed up bean growth. On 
the upper Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Delaware the weather has been cold and 
dry. Peas look good, as does corn. Al- 
though Bridgeville, Delaware had some 
of the May 25 frost, it did but little dam- 
age to corn, beans and tomatoes, and 
crops look good . 

Tidewater Virginia started packing 
peas during the week of May 21 with 
better than normal yields. Planting of 
corn is about completed. 


NEW YORK—In New York State all 
planting has been retarded by cold, wet 
weather. Pea planting ended with from 
60 to 65 percent in. Bean planting seri- 
ously delayed with only a small percent- 
age in, which will result in a heavy loss 
in early tonnage. Poor planting condi- 
tions have seriously delayed tomato plant 
setting. 


OHIO—Excessive rains on May 28 were 
principally below the tomato belt so that 
damage was not too severe. One canner, 
however, reports 250 acres under water. 
About two-thirds of the tomato acreage 
was planted by May 28 and some replant- 
ing was necessary in the Northern part 
of the State, due to frost damage. 


INDIANA — Heavy rains were quite 
general over the State on May 28, with 
some sections flooded out. In the North- 
east section some canners had plants that 
they could not get in due to wet condi- 
tions. The Southern part of the State 
faired much better. 


ILLINOIS—Conditions vary. Pea plant- 
ing was about completed on May 23, much 
delayed because of wet conditions, caus- 
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ing much fear of bunching, unless cooler 
weather sets in during June and July. 
Corn planting was delayed in the North- 
ern section due to wet conditions, while 
the Southern area was behind due to dry 
conditions. Warm weather brought as- 
paragus along fast and canning is in 
full swing. 


WISCONSIN — Wisconsin canners are 
taking their chances on getting all of the 
pea acreage in. On May 28 the Southern 
part of the State was finished planting. 
At Madison 82 percent completed, not 
more than 75 percent a little further 
North, and only about 50 percent in the 
Northern part of the State, making them 
from one to two weeks late. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


BEETS—Figures released by National 
Canners Association last week showed 
May 1, 1956 stocks of beets to be 2,736,- 
817 actual cases which compares with 
2,703,202 cases same date a year ago. For 
the season July 1 to May 1, 1956, ship- 
ments totaled 6,952,591 actual cases 
which compares with 7,238,927 cases for 
the same period last year. 


CARROTS—May 1, 1956 stocks of can- 
ned carrots in canners’ hands totaled 729,- 
557 actual cases or a little more than half 
the 1,230,614 cases held same date a year 
earlier. Shipments for the season July 1 
to May 1, 1956 were 1,913,081 cases as 
compared with 1,789,476 cases for the 
same period last year. 


CALIFORNIA SPINACH PACK—The 
Canners League of California released 
figures May 26 to show the 1956 Califor- 
nia pack of Canned Spring Spinach, 
packed after March 1, 1956, to be 2,338,- 
670 cases on a converted 24/2% basis, 
which compares with a spring pack made 
last year on the same basis, of 2,324,412 
cases. 

Prices were firm throughout’ the 
greater part of the market. The trade 
anticipates that for the immediate future 
there probably will be no change in this 
trend. 


IXL Foods, San Leandro, Calif., can- 
ners of tamales and similar specialties, 
has appointed Weiner, Reynolds and 
Baker, Inc., San Francisco, to handle its 
advertising. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Demand For Spots—Uncertainties In| 


New Packs Causing Concern—Citrus Juices 
Strong — Peas Late — Unfavorable Weather 
Hurts Beans — Asparagus Still Unsettled, 
Some Prices Named—No Sardine Packing, 
Inquiry Good—A Few Shrimp Offered—No 
Change In Salmon—Tuna Lags. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 1, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Spot demand 
picked up in many items, especially in cit- 
rus juices. Florida canners report that 
buying interest is substantial and that 
many of the processors remaining in a 
position to offer suddenly withdrew quo- 
tations. In canned fish, buyers were seek- 
ing carlots of Maine pack sardines with 
no results. There was a heavier call for 
peas, tomatoes and many of the vege- 
tables with sellers slow in responding. 
Small stocks and uncertain packing con- 
ditions accounted for this hesitancy. 


THE OUTLOOK—Not in many years 
has the trade been so upset. There is no 
telling just what the packing results will 
be in any of the major items. A shortage 
of many items face fish marketing opera- 
tions for the Summer months, while there 
is no one in a position to outline just what 
will happen in the major vegetable packs. 
Already some of the early sellers of peas 
have withdrawn. The crop outlook espe- 
cially in the East is very poor. There are 
also uncertain pack tendencies on the 
West Coast, even for this early date, but 
those canners have not shown any ner- 
vousness as yet. However, in Oregon and 
Washington it is known that many of the 
fruits will average in production well 
below last year. Meanwhile, there should 
be a very good call for delivery all 
through the Summer for nearly all items. 


CITRUS JUICES — Grapefruit juices 
continued to move upward, leading can- 
ners pushing their asking prices 2% to 
10 cents a dozen above the quoted levels 
of a week ago. There was strength to 
orange juice, but the offerings were lim- 
ited, while only a few canners were re- 
ported offering blended juice. Higher 
grower prices combined with a sudden 
rush of buying from various parts of the 
Country, accounted for this trend. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Orange juice, as to seller and brand, 
was quoted from $1.27% to $1.32 for 2s 
und $2.80 to $2.90 for 46 oz. sweetened. 
lor Valencia orange juice the market 
was $1.40 and $3.15 and Mid-Summer 
$1.35 and $3.05, respectively, all per 
dozen, f.0.b. 

One seller named $1.15 for blended 
juice 2s and $2.45 for 46 oz., while grape- 
fruit juice was 87% to 95 cents for 2s 
and $1.90 to $2.00 for 46 oz. Grapefruit 
segments averaged from $1.47% to $1.50 
for 303s, and $4.10 to $4.20 for 46 oz., 
basis light and heavy syrup, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


PEAS—A leading Eastern seller with- 
drew all offerings of new pack peas. This 
action was prompted by the unfavorable 
crop picture and the belief that it may be 
difficult to cover all outstanding con- 
tracts. The crop is very late and there 
has been extensive damage to peas. The 
estimates are that there may be a short 
pack of top quality peas this season. Har- 
vesting now should be underway in vari- 
ous parts of the Maryland Virginia area, 
but this is held not likely to start for at 
least a week or 10 days. 


Meanwhile, the offerings of 1955 pack 
peas are practically exhausted. Stand- 
ard Alaskas were quoted at $1.25, extra 
standard $1.40 and fancy round pod 
sweets at $1.45, per dozen, f.o.b. Mary- 


land cannery. Standard round pod sweets 
were $1.05 f.o.b. Maryland. 


SNAP BEANS—Market strength held, 
with the offerings cut. Like many other 
vegetables, weather conditions have been 
unfavorable and prospects have been cut. 
Recent frosts added to growers troubles 


‘and the pack totals are constantly being 


revised downward. On the basis of 303s, 
there were some offerings of standard 
round pod cuts at $1.12% and extra 
standards at $1.20, while fancy 3 and 4 
sieve round pods were $1.35 and 2-3- and 
4 sieves $1.25, all per dozen, f.o.b. Florida 
shipping points. Extra standard 5 sieve 
cut was priced at $1.25 f.o.b. New York 
and fancy 8 sieve cut $1.40. French style 
303s, fancy commanded ‘$1.50 to $1.60, 
f.o.b. Maryland. 


SPINACH—The market is firm with 
stocks light. Canners report a good busi- 
ness. Offerings were $1.35 for 303s, $1.90 
for 2%s and $6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. Mary- 
land shipping point. 


ASPARAGUS — The situation is just 
as confused as ever. There were reports 
that some canners had accepted the 
grower price of 13 cents while others re- 
port 12% cents. Larger New Jersey and 
Delaware canners have named opening 
prices on 12% oz. glass large spears 
blended at $4.87%%, 300s large medium 


blended $3.90, 8 oz. and 300s all green cut 
spears $1.72% and $2.65 respectively, per 
dozen, f.o.b. Packers have not named any 
price on 2s and the belief is that process- 
ing of this item will be limited to orders 
coming to hand. On 10s, squat cans of 
whole spears the market was mammoth, 
all green spears $18.00, blended, large 
and mammoth, $17.85, large $17.60, and 
medium $17.45, all per dozen, f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


MAINE SARDINES — The situation, 
at this time, from a supply standpoint is 
the poorest in many seasons. The weather 
all along the Maine Coast despite the sea- 
son of the year, has been cold with snows, 
and exceedingly low temperatures. No 
fishing operations have been attempted. 
There are said to be orders in the market 
for several carlots, with packers showing 
no willingness to offer, even on a S.A.P. 
basis. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the extreme shortage of unsold 
stocks both in the hands of packers and 
at consigned markets. This would indi- 
cate that there will be a very heavy de- 
mand, mainly for replacements, when 
packers are in a position to supply the 
trade. 

One seller is reported to have estab- 
lished a price of $8.00 per case for 1956 
pack keyless, quarters f.o.b., when 
packed. This is the only price to appear 


KINDS 


PIEDMONT LABEL co. INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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positivel 


No Waste! 
No Mess! 
No Slivers! 


Here is a completely new 
kind of hand-powered unit 
designed to streamline your 
can opening operations. 
One operator opens, drains 
and rinses six No. 10 cans 
per minute—with no wasted 
product! Unique bit design 
eliminates the 
danger of can slivers. 


Check these other outstanding features— 
e Bit pierces cans from bottom.. . 
into 27 gallon tank. 

e All parts contacting product are stainless steel. 

e Foot-operated rinsing valve has five powerful spray 
nozzles to assure 100% removal of product. 

e Unit can be used for any product that will drain through 
a 3” opening. 

NOTE —If desired, opening and rinsing mechanism can be 
supplied without tank. Write for full details. 


Langsenkamp’s NEW 


CAN OPENER 


It’s Fast... 
It’s Efficient 


product drains directly 


227 SOUTH STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 25, IND. 
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MARKET NEWS 


on the market and is viewed as simply a 
feeler. No prices have been set for the 
raw fish to canners and the latter also 
must determine their production costs for 
this season which will include higher 
labor, cans, oil, and cartons. 


SHRIMP—A few offerings are on the 
market for shipment, f.o.b. New Orleans. 
They are new pack and are in very lim- 
ited lots. Small is priced at $4.25; medi- 
um at $4.75. A few lots of large were 
quoted nominally at $5.00 and Jumbos at 
$5.50, f.o.b. shipping point. The packing 
in the inland waters will end about the 
middle of June. The market generally is 
bare of supplies and even at the strong 
prices asked, the demand is reported as 
quite broad. 


SALMON—Fishing operations on the 
Columbia River for the first part of the 
current season for commercial use, are 
ended and will not re-open until well into 
June. Some packers are offering fancy 
Chinooks at $21.00 but for the advertised 
brands the asking levels are $23.00 per 
case f.o.b. 

There is nothing new in the Alaskan 
position. With curtailed fishing opera- 
tions a certainty in all districts, the 
trade is set for the smallest pack in many 
years. The Copper River area has just 
opened to packing operations. Rough 
weather has held up fishing so far. This 
pack will be of a fancy red salmon and 
it is felt that the new prices probably 
establish a pattern for other Alaskan 
areas. 


TUNA—Weather conditions have not 
been favorable for consumption in the 
East. It was too cold for an appreciable 
increase in retail buying with the result 
that the wholesale demand was rather 
limited the past week. No further price 
change came to light. 

On Japanese tuna the offerings are 
limited. For halves, solid pack in brine, 
the asking level spot was $11.60 to $12.00 
for white meat and $9.60 to $10.00 for 
light meat. Peruvian bonito offerings in 
oil, halves solid pack were $9.00 per case 
ex-warehouse, New York, and flakes, also 
in oil $6.50, per case spot. 


ANCHOVIES—Demand has broadened 
for this item and the price basis was firm 
with the limited offerings. For 2 oz. rolled 
or flat Portuguese asking price was 
around $11.00 and Spanish $10.50 per 
case, ex-warehouse, New York. 


Farms Decline—There are now fewer 
farms in the United States than at any 
time since 1890. U.S. farmers now num- 
ber 4,782,000 according to a summery of 
the 1954 Census of Agriculture recently 
released by the Department of Com- 
merce. This represents a decine of 600,- 
000 since 1950. The number of farms 
from 1950 to 1954 declined in every state 
except Florida. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Taking Heavy Toll—A Generally 
Strong Market—Citrus Prices Advance—Ap- 
plesauce Cleaning Up —- Kraut Advances — 
Some Asparagus Prices Named—Blue Lake 
Prices — Tomatoes Strong — Shipping Corn 
Against Contracts—Good West Coast 
Fruit Business. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1956 


THE SITUATION —Cold and _ wet 
weather has not been helping a bit to 
bring some important crops to a point 
where the canning industry can take over 
and do a job. Frost has taken a toll in 
the East and excessive rains are creating 
a problem here in many areas of the Mid- 
west. Heavy downpours this past week 
end further complicated the situation al- 
though reports on the damage involved 
has not reached here as yet. It’s all very 
disappointing as the trade have been hop- 
ing local packs would get a good early 
start in the face of very limited spot 
stocks. 


The citrus market continues to show 
unusual strength as grapefruit and 
blended juices seem to move up a notch 
every week. Despite the advent of 
warmer weather, local kraut canners 
have seen fit to push the price of kraut 
to even higher levels as current stocks 
appear inadequate to carry demands un- 
til another pack is ready. Blue Lake bean 
canners have announced prices on the 
1956 pack of beans with going quotations 
about the same as last year with the ex- 
ception of the larger sieve sizes which are 
now offered for less money. Midwestern 
asparagus canners have finally named 
prices on grass and are now engaged in 
shipping new pack merchandise at firm 
prices. Anticipated government  pur- 
chases of RSP cherries. has stopped the 
price slide on this item which has been 
the one really weak sister in the entire 
line. Frost in the East has firmed the 
applesauce market and it now costs more 
money to buy sauce. Altogether, it’s 
a very strong canned food market. 


CITRUS—Florida citrus canners have 
not hesitated to push the price of grape- 
fruit juice to higher levels in the face of 
greatly reduced supplies. Unsold stocks 
are now down to nearly 1,000,000 cases 
less than were on hand at this time last 
year and that makes a great differ- 
ence in the thinking of the average can- 
ner. One of the largest factors in the 
state advanced prices this week to 95 
cents for 2s and $2.00 for 460z. The same 
canner pushed blended juice to $1.20 and 
$2.50 while holding orange juice at $1.40 
and $3.10. Also, in most cases, canners 
will sell grapefruit juice only if it does 
not amount to more than fifty per cent of 
the entire order. 


APPLESAUCE—Unsold stocks of ap- 
plesauce have been cleaning up very nice- 
ly with prices showing a tendency to push 
upward. Now recent frost damage has 
made it official and those canners with 
fancy goods left to sell are asking $1.40 
for 303s and $7.25 for tens. What hap- 
pens to the crop from now until pack time 
will decide where these prices may move 
but the experts are betting the new pack 
will open at even higher levels regardless. 


KRAUT—Continued cool weather has 
apparently kept sales at levels which are 
moving more kraut than the industry has 
to sell. As a result, fancy kraut has now 
been pushed to where tens are held at 
$6.00, 2%s at $1.85 and 308s at $1.32'. 
It looks like the industry would like to 
have some kraut to sell during the big 
summer campaign soon to get under way. 
This industry knows how to merchandise 
—all they need is more kraut to sell. 


ASPARAGUS—AA late pack locally has 
delayed prices but the industry finally 
decided to let the trade know what as- 
paragus is going to cost. One canner 
offered new goods on the basis of $16.00 
for tens, $2.30 for 300s, $1.85 for picnics 
and $1.65 for eight ounce. These prices 
apply on fancy all green cuts and tips. 
Shipments have been going forward the 
past week or two at last year’s prices 
guaranted against formal opening prices. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—Most of the 
important factors in the Northwest have 
named prices on this popular item for 
shipment to September first. Prices are 
subject to revision after that date. Fancy 
cuts are listed at $1.70 for four sieve in 
308s with tens at $9.35 while threes are 
listed at $1.90 and $10.50. Choice fives 
are quoted at $1.30 and $7.80 with six 
sieves at $1.25 and $7.20. Fancy whole 1 
sieve are $2.40 and $13.00 with 2s at 
$2.25 and $12.50 while threes are $2.10 
and $11.75. The only real change came in 
the larger sieve sizes where prices are 
down considerably from last year. All 
current shipments from the old pack will 
be billed at new pack prices until the pack 
is ready. 


TOMATOES—Extra standard 303 to- 
matoes are selling here at $1.65 with ones 
at $1.15 and these prices are very strong. 
Furthermore, they just about represent 
all that is left to sell from local sources. 
Any standards coming into this market 
are coming from southern areas on the 
basis of $1.15 to $1.20 for 303s. Local 
canners are having considerable difficulty 
getting the plants they need and any fur- 
ther delay could prove real serious. Also, 
excessive rainfall is causing some head- 
aches with a few areas hit real hard. No 
one is very optimistic at this point. 


CORN — Activity consists mainly of 
shipments against contracts if a buyer 
still has a balance due. Otherwise, little 
or nothing is offered here in any size or 
grade. Those shipments reaching this 
market are being billed at $1.60 for fancy 
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whole kernel in 303s and $9.75 for tens 
with cream style at $1.55 and $9.50. 
Standard cream style is bringing $1.20 
und $7.50 but just about nothing is left 
on contract or otherwise. 


WEST COAST — Cocktail shipments 
are on the heavy side again as Chicago 
buyers seem ready and willing to buy in 
front of the price increase which becomes 
effective the first of June. Supplies of 
cocktail which appeared burdensome be- 
fore the turn of the year now look as 
though they will hardly be adequate un- 
til new pack. Cling peaches and pears 
are tough to find particularly in tens 
which are on every buyers short list. 
Spot stocks of sweet cherries, blacks in 
particular, represent an excellent value 
in view of the very short pack in the 
making. It seems certain new pack prices 
will be much higher. The situation on 
apricots is confusing in the face of vari- 
ous reports and estimates in regards to 
tonnage available for canning. All kinds 
of figures are heard but no one is quite 
sure which ones may be accurate. 


Oriental Foods, Inc., Los Angeles pack- 
ers of “Jan-U-Wine” brand of Chinese 
foods, have announced the appointment 
of the Jordan Brokerage Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah for covering the entire 
state of Utah and adjacent marketing 
areas in Idaho and Montana. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Movement Exceeding Expectations — Good 

Spinach Business — Asparagus Surprises — 

Applesauce Cleanup—Elberta Stocks Short— 
Tuna Weakens. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 1, 1956 


THE SITUATION — The past week 
has been a rather busy and interesting 
one, marking as is did the first release of 
figures on a 1956 spring pack of spinach, 
along with quite an active business on 
asparagus of the new pack. Just how 
much longer asparagus will be handled 
by canners is uncertain, but about three 
weeks is the general estimate. Apricots 
and cherries are moving into the fresh 
markets and canning will soon be under 
way. The movement of both canned vege- 
tables and fruits in recent weeks has 
rather exceeded expectations and buying 
is still under way for early deliveries, 
suggesting that there has been an excel- 
lent consumer demand. Salmon of Alas- 
kan pack is almost entirely out of first 
hands, with inquiries for new pack piling 
up on the desks of canners and brokers. 
Holdings of Puget Sound salmon are 
rather limited and confined to a few 
operators. Stocks of California sardines 


are confined to a few holders and promise 
to be exhausted well in advance of the 
new canning season. Tuna, mackerel and 
anchovies are in good supply, with packs 
for the first four months of the year well 
ahead of those of a year ago. On tuna, 
there has been a noticeable softening of 
prices during the past ten days. 


DRY BEANS—tThe planting of beans 
for the dry bean market is going ahead 
at a rapid pace, favored by warm weather 
in most districts. Acreage of .Large Lima 
beans may not be as large as originally 
planned, there being a trend to plant 
other varieties for the frozen food trade. 
Demand for No. 1 Small White beans has 
strengthened somewhat and grades con- 
sidered especially suitable for canning 
have advanced slightly to $7.75 per 100 
pounds. Stocks of dry beans in the hands 
of canners are reported as being quite 
light. 


SPINACH — While some members of 
the trade were under the impression that 
the packing of spring spinach was still 
under way on a small scale in one or two 
plants, the Canners League of California 
came out during the week with figures of 
the 1956 pack, placing this at 2,338,670 
cases on a converted 24/2% basis. This 
compares with last year’s spring pack on 
the same basis, of 2,234,412 cases. There 
has been a good buying movement of late 
and this item is considered to be in a 


For Information on . . . 


All firms: 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 


Portable. 
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CRATE UNLOADER for fast, 
handling of wet or dry cans from 
the retort. Receives crates from 
dollies, monorail or conveyor. No 
latching or fastening. Unloads and 
elevates to unscrambler gently, 
without denting cans. Saves 
thousands of man hours per year. 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corp. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


Shuttleworth 


can handling equipment 


makes BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


UNSCRAMBLER receives cans 
from crate unloader, conveyor or 
case, and delivers steady feed to 
labeler. Gentle handling of cans, 
requires no operator, reduces 
labeling costs up to 50% or more. 


Developed by Canners 
for Canners 


UNSCRAMBLER 


UNLOADER 
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splendid condition. Adding to the good 
feeling is the fact that the pack is of 
excellent quality. The lowest prices for 
fancy that seem to be in effect are $1.12% 
for No. 303, $1.50 for No. 2% and $4.60 
for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—The movement of as- 
paragus of late has been rather in the 
nature of a surprise to quite a few mem- 
bers of the trade. Some canners have 
withdrawn quotations for the time being, 
wishing to make sure they will be able to 
make deliveries in full before taking on 
additional business. Sales for export have 
been exceptionally heavy. Fancy green tip- 
ped and white in the No. 2 size is moving 
quite generally at or near $4.10 for colos- 
sal, mammoth, large, mammoth-large and 
large-medium, with ungraded at $3.15. 
In the popular picnic size sales are re- 
ported at $2.70 for mammoth-large and 
$2.6714% for medium-small. Fancy all- 
green in No. 2s is moving at $4.90 for 
colossal, $4.80 for mammoth, $4.75 for 
large and $4.65 for mammoth4arge. In 
the picnic size all green is priced quite 
generally at $3.10 for mammoth-large 
and $3.00 for medium-small. Canning is 
expected to continue until the middle of 
June, at least. 


APPLESAUCE — The movement of 
California canned applesauce is keeping 
up very well, with indications of a very 
close cleanup before new pack is avail- 
able. Prices are firm at $1.35 for No. 303 
choice, $1.45 for this size in fancy, and 
$8.25 for No. 10 choice and $9.00 for 
fancy. 


APRICOTS—Apricots and cherries are 
moving in quantities to the fresh fruit 
markets and canning will be under way 
shortly. This year’s crop of apricots will 
run to a smaller tonnage than last year’s, 
but the fruit promises to be larger in 
size, making for a better balanced pack. 
Cherries are proving a large crop, while 
that in the Pacific Northwest is smaller 
than last year. 


ELBERTAS—Bvuyers are scouring the 
market for some items in Elberta peaches 
and the outlook is for a very close clean- 
up by the time new pack is ready. Fancy 
in the No. 308 size are in special demand 
in both halves and sliced and No. 2% are 
especially wanted in sliced. The new crop 
is coming along in good shape, favored by 
warm weather and ample moisture. 


TUNA —Prices have sagged somewhat 
on tuna fish, with several canners over- 
stocked on most items in the list. Sales 
are being made of halves at $7.25 a case 
for grated, $8.25 for flaked, $9.25 for 6 
oz. chunk and $9.25 for 6% oz. 


SALMON—The last sales reported of 
Alaska sockeye salmon were at $33.00 a 
case for talls and $20.00 for halves. Pink 
talls moved at $23.00 and halves at 
around $14.00. Some sales of Puget 
Sound sockeyes have been reported at 
$20.00 for halves, with medium red talls 
at $28.00. 


QM TO BUY FOR ALL SERVICES 


Under recent Defense Department Di- 
rectives the Quartermaster Market Cen- 
ter in Chicago will buy all military sub- 
sistence requirements of canned foods. 
The Army contract will be used. There 
will be no Navy contracts and therefore, 
no six months free storage. This single 
management agency will determine the 
total inventory position of the armed 
forces, so that the industry may expect 
an accurate estimate of the requirements 
well in advance of the seasonal packs. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 


CHERRY PURCHASE DATE 
EXTENDED 


An extension of time in which offers 
cof canned red tart pitted cherries of the 
1955 pack may be submitted for purchase 
has been announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Offers may now be 
made by June 15, and acceptances will 
be made by the Department by June 20, 
The time of making offers has been ex- 
tended to a date when additional infor- 
mation will be available regarding the 
1956 crop. 

Purchases are to be made from grow- 
ers, associations of growers, or canners 
as a surplus removal activity. The cher- 
ries will be used in nonprofit school lunch 
programs, and the quantity purchased 
will depend on quantities and prices of- 
fered. Surplus removal purchases are de- 
signed to help reduce unsold stocks to 
a more nearly normal figure by the time 
the 1956 harvest begins. 

Details and specifications of the offer 
have been mailed to canners. Offers to 
sell should be submitted to the Director, 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C., by June 15 for acceptance by June 
20. 


FRUIT FLY QUARANTINE 


Recent discovery of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Palm Beach county, Florida, 
has necessitated the addition of that 
county to the Florida area regulated be- 
cause of this destructive insect, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture announced 
May 29. Palm Beach County is immedi- 
ately north of Broward and Dale coun- 
ties, the two east-coast counties near the 
southern tip of the State that were desig- 
nated as regulated area on May 16. The 
same restrictions on the movement of 
fruits and vegetables that have been ef- 
fective in the two-county area will now 
apply to such movement from Palm 
Beach county. 
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BREAKING GROUND with bull dozer for American Can Com- 
pany’s new plant at Blue Ash, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati, are 
G. W. Reese (left), Canco vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing, and Frank Ferris, II, mayor of Blue Ash. When com- 
pleted early in 1957, the plant will provide metal containers to 
the growing can-using industries of the greater Cincinnati area, 
Reese explained. The factory, described as one of the most 
advanced of its type in the industry, will have about 240,000 
square feet of floor space and a capacity for making up to 250 
million cans a year. 
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